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terpretations, one of which is idealistic, the other realistic. (4) 
Logical pragmatism, or the pragmatic criterion for testing the truth 
of propositions by their utility, was an ambiguous theory, of dubious 
value, lacking empirical verification, and without any apparent 
bearing upon the question of realism. 

W. P. Montague. 
Columbia University. 



THE SOURCES OP LOGIC 

THE impression that any nmf person gets who plants himself 
innocently in the flux of things is that things are off their 
balance. Whatever equilibriums our finite experiences attain to are 
but provisional." 1 Nevertheless the flux has certain features of 
regularity; its habits can be learned and its code of signals under- 
stood if observation and memory are practised without superstition. 
The empirical world can not be made to stand still, but the unre- 
mitting operation of causality, which is one of its primary char- 
acteristics, can not be overlooked by any one bent on living there. 

Under the conditions provided by nature something has been 
developed, presumably without miracle, that we are accustomed to 
call intelligence, and although the history of intelligence has melan- 
choly chapters, progress in intelligence can not be denied. The in- 
vention of the bow and arrow, the discovery of the use of fire, the 
idea of a fish-hook were progress in intelligence, and I feel justified 
in claiming that, in an environment where causality is perpetually 
in operation, intelligence is the most important thing for a creature 
to possess, and that the creature who has got intelligence is the one 
that can read what I called above nature's code of signals, or so 
much of it as it is important for the creature to understand. An 
Eskimo does not need to read all the signs that an Indian of the 
plains must read, and neither of these is concerned with all that a 
navigator or an architect must know, but all of them must be able 
to recognize in certain instances of immediacy the conditions for the 
generation of determinate consequences. As a tentative definition of 
intelligence I suggest, accordingly, this: the capacity to read the 
signs of determinate consequences presented by the immediacy of 
an environment. 2 And man does not learn to read the signs of 

1 William James, " A Pluralistic Universe," p. 88. 

2 The present article continues the theme of two previous ones, " The 
Existential Universe of Discourse" (this Journal, Vol. VI., p. 175) and 
"Knowledge and Perception" (this Journal, p. 393), to which I must refer 
for a discussion of points here taken for granted. 
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nature, primarily, at least, for the glory of God or to pass the time. 
The environment is extraordinarily complex and full of ambiguities. 
A creature can not survive long among causalities that have no sign, 
or the signs of which it does not understand. Whether a man be a 
savage or a statesman, he faces an environment whose energies he 
may not ignore. Intelligence is, to be sure, the capacity to read the 
signs of nature, but they can not always be read promptly and with 
accurate decision. Yet one thing is always certain to intelligence, 
and that is that the situation is determinate, although the factors 
which compose it may not be yet made out. And if intelligence can 
operate at all among signs that are ambiguous, it operates upon 
specific ambiguites that present concrete alternatives but never upon 
situations so indeterminate that all that can be said of them is that 
everything is either A or not A. 

A hunter, let us suppose, needs game, and he may search for it 
in different directions. He must choose one of the various possible 
routes, and he will base his choice upon his acquaintance with the 
facts in the case. He can hunt, let us say, toward the west or 
toward the south. He can not go north or east because determinate 
conditions, such as rivers or mountains or the direction of the wind, 
make it profitless to do so. The specific situation presents the alter- 
natives, south and west, but it presents them as alternative answers 
to the question "Which?" Here is a situation of excluded middle 
that is a genuine problem, not an abstract or a verbal one. The 
problem character appears in the urgency of the question ' ' Which ? ' ', 
and it does not appear until the question "Which?" is urged. 3 If 
I say, ' ' You can pay in either gold or bank-notes, it makes no differ- 
ence," there is no problem for me on that point, and if it makes no 
difference to you there is no problem presented in the alternatives. 
But what we may call the excluded middle of experience comes into 
play when intelligence faces the question. "Which is it?" That is 
for intelligence to have the burden of a problem. 

The question, ' ' West or south ? ' ' can be put in two ways : Which 
is the worst way ? and which is the best way ? The hunter, of course, 
is after game; he has a positive attitude toward the disjunction, 
<?(=best change of getting game) is W or S, but which? Reflection 
must decide in favor of one or against the other, and if the route 
toward the south presents difficulties the judgment may be G is not 
8, meaning that if the route to the south is taken, the hunter incurs 
the consequences of his choice, and those consequences are rejected 

3 It might be objected that the illustration used is an arbitrary simplifica- 
tion through the use of only two alternatives. There might be more. This, 
however, does not affect the logic of the case, for, whatever the number of 
alternatives, the question " Which ? " is addressed to a determinate situation. 
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because they contradict his purpose. If, however, the advantages of 
going westward first attract attention, G is judged forthwith to be 
W, with the consequent disappearance of S. The judgment G is W 
means that if the hunter travels toward the west he faces the conse- 
quences of his choice, and these consequences are to be accepted and 
pursued. In the concrete problematic situation, # = not W and 
W = not S because nature is determinate, and the question 
' ' Which 1 " is answered not by guessing, but by intelligently consid- 
ering the facts of the case. The natural meaning of A is A is that if 
you adopt A you take the consequences ; if Socrates is a man Socrates 
must accept the consequences of humanity. And in our supposed 
case G is not S is an assertion of incompatability. The hunter says : 
"My route toward the quarter where game may be most readily ob- 
tained is not a route toward a quarter that presents greater diffi- 
culties ; " A is not not A. The principle of contradiction as a principle 
of incompatability thus finds its natural application in the rejection 
of methods that are seen to lead to unaccepted consequences. Warn- 
ing, admonition, the pointing out and shunning of unfortunate con- 
sequences, is an emphasis on incompatability. The principle of con- 
tradiction appears in any prohibition which is not merely impera- 
tive but carries with it the explanation that if you do you can 
not evade determinate consequences which will be a contradiction of 
your purpose. The decision G is W, a positive expression without 
intended negative implications, expresses rather the interest in con- 
sequences which are seen to fulfill the purpose for the sake of which 
the question "Which?" was asked. This distinction between the 
functional appropriateness of the principle of identity and the prin- 
ciple of contradiction may seem forced and artificial, but we must 
not confuse the attitude with its verbal expression. The attitude of 
acceptance can be expressed in terms apparently negative, and the 
attitude of rejection in terms superficially positive. But whenever 
intelligence operates a purpose is maintained in execution to a cer- 
tain terminus, but intelligence operating upon a problem is thought ; 
and a problem is a situation of either, or, but which? And if the 
judgment A is B or A is not C is to signify thought, and not memory 
or revery or guessing, it must supervene upon what I have called the 
excluded middle of experience, and that disjunction may be ter- 
minated either by the discovery of the signs that mean satisfactory 
things, or of the signs that mean unsatisfactory things; the signs 
that identify themselves with the purpose at stake, or the signs that 
contradict that purpose. Any creature capable of hesitation, flight, 
and pursuit ought to illustrate the three so-called laws of thought, 
for hesitation, avoidance, and acceptance must be primary attitudes 
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of living beings in environments where causality is complex and 
continuous. 

The fact that nature does show the type of regularity that enables 
us to infer one thing from another, that to him who has used his 
senses the immediacy of things does announce what may be ex- 
pected of them, is what makes it possible for intelligence to de- 
velop in such a world as this one. And the resources of intelli- 
gence are observation and memory. The virtues of things do not 
need to be discovered more than once; a creature who could not 
observe, or having observed could not remember the meanings 
of immediacy, would be as in a world where causality had no 
signs ; he would not be there long. To accomplish progress in intel- 
ligence is to become more and more at home in the flux, to note and 
take account of those sequences of consequence upon conditions that 
observation shows can be depended upon. Every such sequence is a 
universal character of nature, and nature is characterized by an 
infinity of what we may call universal judgments. Anybody who 
goes ahead confidently to do anything by a method which experience 
has shown to be right illustrates unconsciously this feature of the 
world. In such a world it is then quite inevitable that the technique 
of adaptation, of living and prospering in the flux, should give us the 
universal judgment, which just because it is a rule is not an existen- 
tial judgment. People in various parts of the south like to keep 
away from places where rattlesnakes are numerous. There may not 
be any snakes there or anywhere else, but if one should get bitten 
by a rattlesnake the consequences would certainly be very disagree- 
able. An engineer or a superintendent of construction often carries 
m his pocket a little book full of universal judgments. There is no 
mystery whatever in the fact that these technical rules are not 
existential judgments. Both the southern pedestrian and the engi- 
neer are interested in propositions that are really true and really 
timeless, and guaranteed by empirical nature. To know what to do 
on a given occasion is to bring a universal judgment to bear upon an 
existential judgment. The pedestrian when he hears the sound of a 
rattlesnake should stand perfectly still. Thus we might call the 
existential judgment, the judgment of perception and the universal 
judgment, the judgment of intelligence. And the latter is appli- 
cable to the former just because immediacy is a sign of determinate 
consequences. 

Thus things show what we may call substantive and transitive 
aspects, and if language is to be an instrument of intelligence its 
grammar must be adapted to the typical complexities of its object. 
Unless we assume language to have had a miraculous origin, it is 
impossible, it seems to me, to avoid the conclusion that grammatical 
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relations must reproduce in some way the most significant relations 
in the world where the user of language must seek to prosper. Now 
whatever the verbal symbols may be, an attitude is expressed in a 
sentence, the qualification of a substantive by a verb and although 
I have no particular evidence upon which to argue the point, it does 
seem to me well worth some inquiry to ascertain whether or not the 
realtion of substantive to verb may not reproduce a relation analo- 
gous to that between what I have called immediacy and causality. 
There can be no doubt that philosophy has hitherto sought to describe 
the world too exclusively in terms of the substantive aspect. It is at 
least permissible to urge the importance of the verb. 

Wendell T. Bush. 
Columbia University. 



DISCUSSION 
PRAGMATISM AND REALISM 

PROFESSOR MONTAGUE'S interesting and characteristically 
lucid series of papers on this topic is, I hope, to be continued. 
In those which have thus far appeared certain considerations perti- 
nent to the subdivisions of the topic already dealt with have, as it 
seems to me, been overlooked. These considerations I think it worth 
while to point out, in the hope that Professor Montague may take 
occasion to revert to them in some subsequent instalment of the 
series. The determination of the historic affinities and logical im- 
plications of a doctrine so influential, and so characteristic of our 
time, as pragmatism, has, at the least of it, great historical interest 
to those who desire to understand, logically and psychologically, the 
complex and curious interplay of intellectual motives from which 
the ruling tendencies of the time result. There is, to be sure, in 
a sense, no such thing as pragmatism; that doctrine is not a well- 
defined substantive entity, a logical brick that can be passed from 
hand to hand, microscopically analyzed, and broken into pieces, all 
without essential alteration or loss of identity. Few of the historic 
schemes of doctrine for which we happen to have names are things 
of that sort ; and for that reason, most of the innumerable controver- 
sies of the past over the question whether one -ism or -ity is com- 
patible with another, have been unedifying examples of circular 
reasoning. Whether, for example, Christianity is compatible with 
pantheism— a subject that has been much debated— depends, obvi- 
ously, entirely upon your definition of Christianity; but the term 
"Christianity" as the name of a collection of historic phenomena — 
the opinions or tendencies of persons called Christians— has at all 
times embraced a great number and diversity of elements. It is 



